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Sober thinkers close to the radio picture are won- 
dering how Education will fare in the mad scramble 
for frequency modulation broadcasting privileges after 
the war. The Federal Communications Commission 
has set aside six channels in the ultra-high frequency 
band exclusively for non-commercial use. But, as 
James Lawrence Fly, Chairman of the F.C.C., warns: 
Unless educators take advantage of their opportunity 
quickly to establish stations there can be little justifi- 
cation for resisting pressure to reassign the channels 
for commercial use. 

In the-two previous issues of The Journal, William 
Dow Boutwell, Director of Information and Radio, 
U. S. Office of Education, has clearly outlined the 
situation today as it affects the educator. He pointed 


out the many opportunities it offers educational radio, 
and the comparatively small cost of setting up facilities 
in a school system. 

Only seven licenses have been issued for educational 
FM stations so far. There should be many more, even 
though equipment shortages will not permit construc- 
tion until after the war. If Education expects to hold 
its own this time, action will have to be taken at once. 
The U. S. Office of Education and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission stand ready to help and to 
advise. But they cannot file the application for an 
educational FM station in your city. 

Education must move to meet this challenge and 
decide what it wants to achieve in this field. It can- 
not move too soon! 
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Wartime Radio and Post-War Possibilities 


Address by Commissioner Ray C 
Wakefield, of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, on July 22, 1943, at 
the Stanford University Radio Institute 


ADIO, today, is a thing under 
R wraps. It is like a football team 
before a crucial game. Its best plays 
are secret. When peace comes to the 
world, it will be game-time. Only then 
will the plays, which have been re- 
hearsed and developed in many-a-secret 
session, be unfolded to the general 
public. And even then, the opening 
plays will not be the best ones. For, 
the team’ must wear off the edge of 
excitement. It must settle down to care- 
ful, accurate timing. And, more im- 
portant still, it must move into the right 
position 


While it is true that many of radio's 
activities must necessarily be shrouded 
in secrecy for the duration, it is equally 
true that the public should know and 
has every right to know the industry's 
present purposes and objectives. Today, 
and throughout the remainder of the 
war, the radio industry has two tre 
mendous jobs: First, to develop and 
maintain vital communications to our 
forces overseas and on the field of 
battle, and second, to coordinate civ 
ilian defense and maintain morale at 
home 

The first of these jobs is as vital as 
winning the war itself. Never does one 
read or listen to an account of an 
offensive or even an isolated battle but 
that the importance of maintaining lines 
of communication is obvious. It is the 
work of radio personnel which has 
made possible “blitz” warfare. Oddly 
enough, it is the same group who have 
provided, against such warfare, the most 
effective defense. An understanding of 
the following simple fact brings home 
to us all the importance of radio in 
warfare: Every ship, every airplane, 
every tank, scout car, other motorized 
units and every field base being con 
structed for military use is equipped 
with radio. Communications must be 
at least as good as total military opera 
tions. The success of allied military 
ventures is the best evidence of the 


outstanding job being performed today 
by radio 

Less spectacular and perhaps less 
essential, but nonetheless of great im- 
portance, is radio’s job of coordinating 
civilian defense efforts at home and 
bolstering morale among military train 
ees and civilian workers. Successful 
accomplishment of this objective re- 
quires maintenance of present radio 
broadcast facilities in the face of ad- 
verse Operating conditions and an acute 
shortage of materials for civilian use. 
It requires coordination and complete 
organization of all the country’s vast 
radio communication facilities and per- 
sonnel. It requires constant applica- 
tion of new ideas and new techniques 
to insure maintenance of the highest 
degree of efficiency. Thanks to super 
efforts on the part of the industry and 
government, the job is being accom: 
plished. Air raid warning systems are 
coordinated throughout the country 
©. C. D. agencies now have facilities 
available for instantaneous emergency 
communication. Television facilities re- 
leased from a central office, although 
limited to certain areas, are being used 
successfully to teach uniform fire-fight 
ing and other essential techniques to 
civilian defense workers 


Radio holds a peculiar fascination 
for people. It has what advertisers call 
“customer appeal”. For this reason, 
the industry has always been assured 
a fair share of American ingenuity. 
That accumulation of ingenuity and 
talent in one industry is now resulting 
in many benefits to the Allied cause 
A few of the developments which have 
been made known to the public will 
suffice to illustrate the point 

First, there is “radar which means 
radio direction and ranging. It is per- 
haps the most important single devel 
opment for it has given those defend 
ing us against attack long distance 
eyes. Likewise, it has helped our at 
tacking units find a target The prin 
ciple of radar consists in sending forth 
through space little radio impulses 
which travel at the speed of 186,000 
miles a second. When these harbingers 
of speed come in contact with a solid 
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object they reverse direction and re- 
turn to their base to tell all they saw. 
They are now the basis for defense 
against air attack and should fast be- 
come the silent eyes of our fleets both 
in the air and on the sea 


Second, there are the automatic and 
hand-cranked SOS senders,—including 
one with an antenna raised aloft by 
use of a box-kite——which are respon- 
sible for saving many lives at sea. 

Then, there is the recently devel- 
oped art of high frequency heating 
being used in war production industries 
in various ways and which will be men- 
tioned again in connection with post- 
war possibilities. 


Not only have radio technicians de- 
veloped these and many other devices 
and skills which are assisting the Allies 
on to victory but they have overcome 
many obstacles. It was no mean feat 
to build a radio that holds together in 
a bouncing tank, but the industry's 
technicians have done just that. The 
need arose for a one-man radio station 
and the “walkie-talkie” was constructed 
to become the Signal Corps’ advance 
outpost. You are all familiar with other 
ways in which the industry is present- 
ly serving the Allied war effort. 

To insure ultimate success of the 
two great tasks confronted by the 
radio industry, it is necessary that there 
be mutual understanding between in- 
dustry officials and officials of respon- 
sible government regulatory bodies. It 
is also important that the public under 
stand the purposes of each. Above all, 
it is imperative that the public shall 
not misunderstand such purposes. 

There has been a lot of criticism of 
government regulation. Some of it has 
been justified but much of it is not 
A little over a year ago the F. C. C 
was criticized for ordering the separa- 
tion of the NBC Red and Blue net- 
works. It was said then that the lesser 
of the two, the Blue network, would 
flounder and that the average listener 
would be injured by rendition of poorer 
service. The record today reveals a 
different story 


(Continued on page 11) 
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e Dorothy M. Johnson, Chairman of 
the AER Committee on Commercial 
Education, and Assistant Editor of the 
Business Education World, has devel- 
oped “an annotated bibliography on the 
use of radio in business education.” 
This bibliography not only covers maga- 
zine references but also lists a few 
scripts which are available and refers 
to the AER Committee Report. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of this bibliography are 
available to any AER member inter- 
ested. Write to Dorothy M. Johnson, 
The Business Education World, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York. Copies 


are free 


e Mrs. Alfred I. duPont has an- 
nounced the establishment of a trust 
agreement to guarantee the continua 
tion of the Alfred I. duPont Radio 
Awards. There are three $1,000 awards 
which are presented annually to (1) 
the station that develops on a nation: 
wide, or even world-wide, scope the 
most influential service, (2) the sta- 
tion that is most effective for the same 
ends within its legitimate community 
1 territory and (3) the commentator 
whose work during the given year is 
deemed most distinguished for con 
structive interpretation 


e Philip H. Cohen has been appointed 
chief of the radio bureau of the Office 
of War Information, succeeding Don 
ald Stauffer, who resigned recently 
He has been with the radio bureau 
since it was created in 1941. An active 
member of the AER, Mr. Cohen is 
Vice President of Region One 


e Jean Simpson, formerly script writer 
with the Radio Council of the Chicago 
Board of Education, is now in the 
radio department of the Sherman K 
Ellis Advertising Agency. In addition 
to writing a series of five-minute tran 
scriptions carried via CBS and adver 
tising copy for three weekly newscasts 
Mrs. Simpson is doing some produc 
eas S hand 


} 
and handling talent costs 


AER REGIONAL WARTIME RADIO CONFERENCE 


Colonel Kirby to Address 
School Broadcast Conference 

Chicago, Illinois—One of the high- 
lights of the seventh annual School 
Broadcast Conference will be address 
by Colonel Edward M. Kirby on Mon- 
day, November 29. Colonel Kirby, 
Director of the Radio Branch, War 
Department, will speak on “Radio 
Fights on All Fronts.’ He will be in- 
troduced by Judith Waller, Public 
Service Program Director, Central Divi- 
sion, National Broadcasting Company 
Colonel Kirby was formerly Director of 
Public Relations for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 

The School Broadcast Conference 
will be held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago on November 28, 29 and 30. 


American Shrines Theme of 
New “Lest We Forget’ Series 
The battle-won freedoms of Amer- 
ican history and their place in the 
world we are fighting for today are 
the central theme of a new Series of 
transcribed programs entitled “Lest 
We Forget—Our Nation's Shrines”, 
which are now available for broadcast 
by radio stations without charge. 
“Lest We Forget—Our Nation's 
Shrines” contains thirteen dramatic 
programs which deal with the signifi 
cance today of the towering person 
alities and great democratic ideals 
symbolized by such national monu 
ments as Mt Gettysburg. 
Arlington and other hallowed memori- 


Vernon, 


als to our nation’s history 

The recordings are the eighth “Lest 
We Forget’ series produced by the 
Institute of Oral and Visual Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C., 


irganization The 


4 non-proht 
programs have 
achieved unique standing and wide 
acceptance in the field of radio. More 
than 400 radio stations in all parts of 
the country recognize their fine enter 
; ; ' 
tainment value and have broadcast the 


programs from their inception four 


at Stephens College— 


% 


Let’s Pretend—Sold 


One of the latest citadels of sustain- 
ing radio in the education field went on 
the block recently to assist in the sale 
of Wheaties. Nila Mack, one of the 
most popular figures in the CBS roster, 
will continue with the program. One 
direct measure of assistance from the 
fact that “Let’s Pretend” has gone com- 
mercial will be the immediate increase 
in Nila Mack’s staff to the point where 
the program should be made more effec- 
tive through the additional service. 

Let's Pretend has been one of the 
long-run sustaining features of CBS and 
has won awards at the Transcription 
Competition at the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio and from the School 
Broadcast Conference in Chicago 
These Are Americans 

Two months before the California 
“Zoot-suit Riots” in June, CBS-KNX 
in Hollywood, with the cooperation of 
the Southern California Council of 
Inter-American Affairs, had been plan- 
ning a series of six programs called 
“These Are Americans” designed to 
give the Anglo-American on the West 
Coast an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Mexican-American popula- 
tion. 


Not deterred by the riots, the opening 
program was produced two weeks after 
the trouble had quieted down. This 
broadcast attempted to give an objec- 
tive account of the factors that went 
into causing the riot. Fifty-two inter- 
views with police authorities, judges, 
probation officers, teachers, Mexican- 
Americans and students of minority 
problems, furnished the basis of ma- 
terial for the six broadcasts. 

The second program in the series 
dramatized the first-second generation 
situation among immigrant groups in 
this country, with specific examples 
from the Mexican-American group in 
Los Angeles. The next two broadcasts 


(Continued on page 13) 


Columbia, Missouri, November 19, 20 and 21 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE at Chicago, IIl.— 
Hdats.: Morrison Hotel, November 28, 29, 30 
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Do you see American 
Schoolrooms in this picture? 


w& BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


They’re there! There, in the spirit of democracy im- 
planted in our fighting men by our great American 
school system. There, in the spirit of tolerance and 
good-will that makes our troops the best-liked “con- 
querors” in the world. There, in the alert minds and 
sound bodies built into free men through free education. 

Today, as always, America’s schools carry on ; 
developing the men and women who will keep our coun- 
try free and strong. And they’re carrying on magnifi- 
cently in spite of shortages in teachers and equipment. 





Yes, America’s schools are keeping pace with the 
fast-changing world. That’s why school administrators, 
teachers and school board members are planning now 
the school improvements for the post-war era... why 
they are taking such keen interest in RCA’s develop- 
ment of the improved electronic teaching tools which 
will be available when peacetime production is resumed. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” RCA’s great new show, Saturday 
nights, 7 to 8, Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results 





VICTOR Records for School 


s. 
Already well established as an 





RCA Tubes and Tube Information. RCA Tubes are the very brain of RCA RCA 16mm Sound Projection for 
electronic equipment for schools, including radios, sound systems, tele- Schools. Since all RCA produc- 


extremely useful teaching tool, vision, phonographs, recording equipment and test equipment . tion of 16 mm sound projector: 
Victor records are growing dependable beyond question. Expertly engineered by men to whom is being absorbed by the armed 
more and more popular in class- ‘“electronics’’ was a by-word more than a decade ago, RCA Tubes are forces today, there are no new 
room work. Thousands of rec- produced by modern quantity methods which assure high quality at RCA projectors available. But 
ords are available to help teach- low cost. RCA Tube Information includes new tube announcements, thousands now in use continue 
ers in i speech, drama, manuals, bulletins, handbooks and other literature of special interest to prove rugged endurance, ease 
f history, liter- to teachers and students in which electronic principles are presented of operation and fine projection 





tther subjects. and electronic equipment explained. Write for details. 


of both image and sound, 


RCA Victor Division—Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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We “Jake You Yow to- 


giving us much needed assistance; we 
also have two 


New York City —The British 
Broadcasting Corporation and 
Stanley L. Stevens: 


We take you now to BBC 
London . . . This is London Calling 
The BBC correspondent in Algiers re- 
ports that this is what news lis- 
teners hear all over the world in get- 
ting firsthand news of the fighting 
fronts through the facilities of BBC 
in London and their correspondents 
covering the globe 


We take you now to Edmon- 
ton, B. C the debouching point 
f the famed Alaskan Highway 


Geoffrey Bridson, outstanding English 
writer-producer, has just left for Ed- 
monton to start research on a radio 
program entitled “Alaskan Highway” 
This will be a Briton’s viewpoint on 
the great road building and engineer 
ig feat which now connects the 
nited States with its Alaskan out 
post. The program was broadcast over 
NBC, coast to coast, on Wednesday 
evening, October 6th, 11:30 to 12:00 
PM. EWT. 


i! 
1 
A 


Two servicemen’s programs, “Stars 
and Stripes In Britain” and “American 
Eagle Club In London”, have brought 
nore than two thousand servicemen in 
England to BBC's microphone to bring 
greetings and incidents to 


heir friends and relations in America 


personal 


“Transatlantic Call: People to Peo 
ple’. a BBC-CBS international ex 
hange feature, has proven so success 
ful in its six months existence that it 
slated for an indefinite run 
This program is prepared each week 
alternately by production staffs of CBS 
and BBC in England 

John Kieran recently made a return 
visit to BBC's popular “Answering 


You” program. This series, 


ippear®rs 


rh 


lis country 


which has 

yeen on the air-waves coast to coast 

via MBS, is heard every Sunday and 

features a panel of well-known person 
lities or just ordinary people in BBC's 

New York studios asking questions of 
ests in BBC's London studios 


Evanston, Illinois—Northwestern 
University and A. L. Hunter: 


T 


i ir profound sorrow and NBC's 
Al Crews has left us this year ¢ 
rk with the National Broadcasting 


We surely are going to miss 


Mr. Don Fedderson of our staff is 


KIN vel some t he WOrK anc 


graduate assistants to 
help with the load 


Playshop will continue this year, 
with a full registration expected to fill 
the gaps left by the graduating seniors. 
Then, we have some hopes of ex- 
panding our educational facilities this 
year with an FM station that needs 
only those “usual details” 
worked out to become a reality. And 
if and when this happens, I imagine 
Northwestern University will have 
much more opportunity to develop in 
the area of educational broadcasting. 


some ot 


Chicago, Illinois — National 
Broadcasting Company and 
Judith Waller: 


Several months have now elapsed 
since the close of the NBC Northwest- 
ern Summer Radio Institute, and we 
are still receiving requests from radio 
stations for help in securing personnel. 

To those of you who so kindly co- 
operated with us and gave some of our 
students the opportunity they were 
looking for in this field, we tender our 
sincere thanks 

So that our records may be com- 
plete, we will appreciate your letting 
us know whether or not you are still 
interested in any of these people or 
whether you have employed any of 
the students and if you are finding 
their work satisfactory 


New York, New York—New York 
University Film Library Re- 
cording Division and Emilie 
Haley: 

The recordings of the University of 
Chicago Round Table broadcasts of a 
series on the Post-War World will be 
These 


the following 


ready for delivery at any time 


are four recordings on 


subjects 


Should We Discuss the Next Peace 
Now? 

Political Reconstruction 

Economic Requisites of a Durable 
Peace 


The Challenge of the Four Freedoms 


Each recording contains an intro 


duction written and recorded by Ray 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH 
UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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Jennings Pierce Appraises 
UCLA-NBC Institute 


The UCLA-NBC Radio Institute, 
conducted at NBC Hollywood Radio 
City this summer, accomplished fully 
its two primary objectives, according 
to Jennings Pierce, Director of Public 
Service for NBC’s Western Division. 
Those objectives, he stated, were, 
namely, to give radio training to tal- 
ented young people and thereby help 
alleviate the war manpower problem of 
radio, and to give university people a 
broader knowledge of the radio in- 
dustry, its functions and its influence. 

One hundred and twelve students 
were registered (and attended without 
university credit) in seven separate 
courses, including acting, announcing, 
production, survey, control room op: 
eration, writing and news processing, 
with practical radio men acting as the 
instructors on a paid basis. Each 
student was picked by a special selection 
committee after personal interviews for 
background and qualifications. 

Special seminar lectures were given 
each Monday night on the UCLA 
campus by such outstanding men as 
Kay Kyser, vice president Don Belding 
of the Foote, Cone and Belding adver- 
tising agency, Nat Wolff, chief of 
OWI's Hollywood radio office, Arch 
Oboler, playwright, and Upton Close, 
commentator. 

A number of guest instructors also 
spoke by invitation, among them Car- 
roll Carroll, chief writer of the Bing 
Crosby show, John Guedel, vice presi- 
dent of the Russell M. Seeds agency 
and producer of the “People Are 
Funny” Wendell Williams, 
acceptance chief of NBC 
Hollywood, and such commentators as 
Rupert Hughes, Art Baker, Sam Hayes, 
Louis Lochner and Larry Smith. 

“The success of the 1943 Institute,” 
Mr. Pierce concludes, “bodes well for a 
second session in the summer of 1944.” 


program, 
continuity 





Notice 


In the official newsletter No. 1 
of August 6, 1943, it was stated 
that the Canadian AER members 
were organizing an afhliate called 
the Canadian Association for 
Education by Radio. This is er- 
roneous. The Canadian members 
of the AER have voted to or- 
ganize themselves into Region 
No. 7 with Kenneth Caple of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in British Columbia as reg- 
ional vice-president. There are 
about 25 members in Canada and 
their number is growing 
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SPEAKING 


OF WINGS 





Miriam E. McNally 


HE OTHER DAY, thousands of 

radio listeners in Colorado and 
Wyoming gave their dials a twist and 
brought an airplane into their living 
rooms, just like that. Even to Rocky 
Mountain westerners, brought up on 
tall tales, this one had a flair that was 
different. They solemnly looked on 
while the flivver plane nosed up to 
their loudspeakers—then they walked 
around it and examined “prop”, en- 
gine, wings, fuselage, tail assembly, 
landing gear. They even climbed into 
the two-seated cockpit, took over the 
controls, taxied to the end of the run- 
way, drew a deep breath for the 


takeoff 


The upshot of it all was that the 
Air Age had come right home to Mr 
and Mrs. America when William E 
Barrett, the Denver Public Library's 
aviation expert, started putting flight 
lessons on the air in the Library's 
weekly radio broadcast, “Speaking of 
Wings.” 


“Putting the air on the air” is the 
most recent angle that this pioneering 
library has thought up to develop air- 
mindedness for the age of global flight 


It is high time or so thinks the 
Denver Public Library—that education 
took to wings and got its head in the 
clouds with all the know-how of the 
aerial era. Some months ago the li 
brary made a neat takeoff into this 
wild blue yonder by establishing a 
special division of aeronautics and ap- 
pointing William E. Barrett as con- 
sultant to develop information service 
for the entire region. This move by 
Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian, was as 
much a pioneer flight in the public 
library field as was anything the 
Wright Brothers managed in the way 
back-when of aviation 


Nobody knew what would happen 
next, but by way of a test flight for 
the whole project Barrett established 
offices in the Main Library Building, 
donating his time to consultant service 
three afternoons a week, and turned out 
a streamlined pamphlet titled “Words 
About Wings’, describing all kinds of 
aviation books that might serve as an 
introduction to the field Sample 
copies were mailed to selected libraries, 
schools, the areonautical press, and 
airlines over the country. While wait 
ing for the comeback, if any, Barrett 
conferred with pre-flight instructors in 
the public and parochial schools and 


compiled a bi-weekly pre-flight bulletin 
to keep them up to the second on ma- 
terials for their classes 


When the replies to “Words About 
Wings” came winging back (and many 
of them did arrive by air mail) even 
this air-age library was a trifle amazed 
at what it had started. Requests for 
the booklet and for the Pre-Flight Bul- 
letin have come from 40 states, Canada, 
and Hawaii, from airlines, public li- 
braries, universities, colleges, high 
schools, government agencies and pri 
vate citizens 


That kind of interest called for 
library service more streamlined and 
speedy than booklists, bulletins and in- 
dividual consultations. So quicker than 
you can say “Contact!” library officials 
got the idea of putting their aeronau- 
tics division on the air and three 
weeks later, thanks to the collabora- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council, William E Barrett was 
“Speaking of Wings’ over Station 
KLZ, Denver's Columbia afhliate, and 
other stations of the Rocky Mountain 


region 


It would be hard to find an abler 
man to do the speaking. An author, 
flyer, and authority on the literature 
of aviation, Barrett has a sound knowl 
edge of his field and a rousing enthu 
siasm for flying that get his listeners 
up in the air before they know it 
The aim of the series is not to bootleg 
technical instruction, but by “putting 
the air on the air’ to give listeners 
some of the “feel” of ships and flying, 
to wise them up on the aeronautical 
terms and happenings they meet in the 
headlines, to extend their speaking 
knowledge of both military and com 
mercial aviation, and to give them a 
glimpse of what the future holds for 
a world that has put Denver just 20 
air-hours from Tokyo. The old saw 
that “truth is stranger than fiction” 
certainly holds for aviation, and the 
authenticity of these twice- winged 
broadcasts gives them a kind of dra 
matic punch that can't be topped by 
the most imaginative yarn ever in 


vented. When all's said and done, it’s 
hard these days to out-imagine the 

' 
actual tacts ft a subject whose only 


1 , 
celling is the stratosphere 


But there is more to the library's 
aviation services than high and Tancy 
flying. A number of years ago, be 
fore it was generally apparent that 


Denver was due for a boom as an air 


center, Librarian W yer discerned the 
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signs of the times and laid the ground- 
work for the library's aviation future 
by securing one of the finest historical 
collections on aeronautics in the coun- 
try. 


If after the war the Denver Public 
Library expands its regional aeronau- 
tics services literally, and starts deliv- 
ering books and information by air- 
plane instead of by bookmobile, don’t 
be surprised. Book planes will be a 
“natural” for a pioneering library that 
has spared no effort to keep its services 
ahead of the times, to make the process 
of democratic education and enlighten- 
ment as dynamic as the mechanical 
genius of the aerial era. 


New Hearing Device 
Aids Manpower Problem 

“A hearing aid is essentially a part 
of a radio receiver. It wires the human 
body for sound. It is composed of a 
crystal microphone and parts of a radio 
receiving set reduced to miniature size 
and manufactured with watch-like pre 
cision. 


“It seems incredible to me that in 
the past the public could buy a com- 
plete radio receiver for $29 or less 
with which they could listen to whis- 
pered voices in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, yet when people with defi 
cient hearing wanted a good device to 
enable them to hear the human voice 
in the same room, they have paid from 
$100 to $200 for a good instrument.” 


The above statement was made hy 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., to 
stockholders of Zenith Radio Corpora 
tion at their annual meeting last week 
He also stated that his company found 
it necessary in 1925 to charge $175 for 
a portable radio, yet with precision 
mass production sold a better portable 
radio for $29 just before his company 
turned from household to war produc 
tion two years ago What has been 


done for radio, he said, can be dor 


he 
in hearing aids for those with deficient 
hearing. 


Commander McDonald told his stock 
holders that he believed with pi 
mass production a profit could be 
at the $40 retail price. The sale of th 


hearing aid to Government agencies 


will be handled direct. by Zenith. T 

the public the product will be handled 
exclusively by optical dealers é 
ong catered to thos vith deficient 
eyesight, and are w gualified 

Gle the merchandising of hearing 110 
to the se with defic ent Nhe 


Back the Attack with United States 


War Bonds and Stamps 














School Broadcast Conference 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Sunday, Novmber 28 


Morning and afternoon given over to spe- 
cial committee meetings of the Association for 
Education by Radio, Alpha Epsilon Rho, Fre- 
quency Modulation Educational Broadcasters, 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters and the School Broadcast Con- 
ference. Registration may be made on this 
date. 


6:00 p.m.—(Special session) School Broadcast 
Conference—National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

Chairman: Dorothy Lewis. 

Subject: “The Listener’s Stake in America 
Radio.” 

Panel: Lyman Bryson, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Coordinator: Edgar Bill, 
WMBD, Peoria, Ill.; John Gillen, WOW, 
Omaha, Neb.; Charles Meyers, KOIN, 
Portland, Ore.; William Quarten, WMT, 
Cedar Rapids, la.; and two “Quiz Kids” 
to be selected. 

6:30 p.m.—Special “Quiz Kid” Broadcast. 
Speaker: James Lawrence Fly, Chairman, 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Special motion picture: “America Takes to 

the Air.” 


Monday, November 29 


8:30-9:30 a.m.—Registration. 
9:30-11:30 a.m.—Opening Session. 

Chairman: David Heffernan, Assistant Svu- 
perintendent, Cook County Schools. 

Subject: “What Radio Should Mean to You.” 

Speakers: Leo G. Herdeg, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Elementary 
Schools, Chicago; Nelson Olmsted, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Chicago; 
R. S. Lambert, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

12:00-2:00 p.m.—School Broadcast Conference 

Luncheon. 

Chairman: Judith Waller, Public Service 
Program Director, Central Division, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Speaker: Colonel Edward M. Kirby, Radio 
Branch, War Department. 

Subject: “Radio Fights on all Fronts.” 

(Annual Award of Merit will also be pre- 
sented at this meeting; Citations in An- 
nual Utilization Competition will be an- 
nounced.) 


2:00-5:00 p.m.—Utilization Demonstration and 
PTA General Session—Demonstration 
Chairman and Summarizer: Miss Agnes 


Marnell, Principal, Goudy Elementary 
School, Chicago. 

Broadcast: “Numbers at Work,” a CRC- 
WJJD (heard also over WBEZ) “A Math- 
less World,” presented by students of the 
Hibbard School as a part of their utili- 
zation of this series of programs. Sophie 
M. Reifel, Principal. 

Resource Persons: O. F. Fowler, District Su- 
perintendent, Chicago Public Schools; 
J. J. Johnson, Chicago Teachers College; 
Blanche Brady, Bureau of Curriculum, 
Chicago Public Schools; C. M. Austin, 
Director, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Edwin W. Schreiber, Secre- 
tary, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, Illinois; discussion 
from the floor and summary will be led 
by Miss Marnell. 


Parent Teacher Associations 
General Session 


Chairman: Mrs. H. L. Stiegelmeier, State 
Radio Chairman, Illinois Congress PTA. 

Speakers: Dr. Alice Sowers, National Vice- 
President, PTA: “The Worth of Radio to 
our Schools and Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions”; Mrs. Frank Damm, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Illinois Congress, PTA: “PTA Policies 
in Connection with Educational Broad- 
casting and Publicity”; Mrs. H. L. Stiegel- 
meier, State Radio Chairman, Illinois 
Congress, PTA: “The Use of Radio and 
Its Benefits.” 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—Script and Production Work- 

shop. 

Chairman: Kathleen Nichols Lardie, Depart- 
ment of Radio Education, Detroit, Mich. 

Panel and Resource Persons: Harriet Hester, 
formerly Director, WLS-Schooltime; O. J. 
Neuwerth, Assistant Program Director, 
WBBM-CBS; Murray Dyer, Writer, School 
of the Air of the Americas, CBS; David 
Owen, University of Michigan; Gordon 
Hawkins, Manager, KYW, Philadelphia; 
Mary Gannan, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; Kenneth Osborn, Teacher, 
Taft High School, Chicago; Hazel Phillips, 
Teacher, Argo Community High School. 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—Broadcasting on a University 

Level. 

Chairman: Michael R. Hanna, Manager, 
WHCU, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Panel and Resource Persons: Carl Menser, 
WSUI, State University of lowa; Allen 
Miller, KOAC, Oregon State College; 
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Joyce J. Bartell, WHA, University of 
Wisconsin; Clarence A. Moore, KOA, 
Denver. 


6:00-8:00 p.m.—Sponsoring Committee Dinner. 


8:00 p.m.—General Session. 


Chairman and Coordinator: Clifton Utley, 
formerly director Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations and Editor of the Air 
Edition of the Chicago Sun. 

Subject: “Radio Propaganda and Foreign 
Eroadcasting: The United Nations Versus 
the Axis.” 

Speakers: Harold Ettlinger, Short Wave 
Listener, The Chicago Sun; William New- 
ton, Chicago Manager, British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (others to be announced). 


Tuesday, November 30 
9:00-11:00 a.m.—General Session. 


Chairman: Dean Douglass, Regional Man- 
ager, Educational Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Chicago. 

Speaker: M. Medora Roskilly, Assistant Di- 
rector, Vocational and Adult Education 
School, Racine, Wisconsin; “The Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids in a Basic Social 
Science Course.” 

Demonstration: “Aviation in the Post-War 
World,” a_ simulated Town Meeting 
broadcast presented by students of 
Bloom Township High School. Paul R. 
Busey, teacher. 

“The Airplane Changes the World Map,” 
motion picture, courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Panel and Resource Persons: Ellsworth Dent, 
General Manager, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation; Joseph Dickman, Acting Director, 
Department of Visual Education, Chicago 
Public Schools; Paul Dowty, Manager, 
Pilot Productions, Chicago; Mary D. Mul- 
roy, Principal, Kozminski Elementary 
School, Chicago; Katherine Power, School 
and College Service, United Air Lines; 
E. Jerry Walker, Director of WLS-School 
Time; Blanche Young, Director of Radio, 
Indianapolis Public Schools. 

11:00-12:00 a.m.—Radio Clinic. 

Chairman: Major Harold W. Kent, Liaison, 
War Department and U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. President of the Association for 
Education by Radio. 

This is an open meeting with no panel or 

set speakers. We want it to be an open 

forum where teachers can ask questions 
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about radio; can exchange their utilization 
experiences; discuss transcriptions, equip- 
ment and engineering problems. The meet- 
ing will be attended by a large number of 
resource persons and Major Kent has prom- 
ised to refer your questions to the proper 
person for answering. 
12:00-2:00 p.m.—Association for Education by 
Radio Luncheon. 

Chairman: Harold B. McCarty, Director of 
WHA, University of Wisconsin; Regional 
Vice President of the AER. 

Speaker: To be announced. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—Radio and the Reading 
Program. 
Demonstration 

Chairman and Summarizer: George Wells, 

Superintendent of School, Elmwood Park, 


Illinois. 
Broadcast: “Let’s Tell a Story,” a CRC-WIND 
series (heard also over WBEZ). “Jim 


Davis” by John Masefield. An adapta- 
tion of this famous story, written for 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Utilization Demonstration: Class from Gar- 
vey Elementary School; Rose A. Clark, 
Principal. Discussion from the floor and 
summary will be led by Mr. Wells. 

General Session 

Chairman: Signa Wright, Coordinator of 
Reading, Chicago Public Schools. 

Subject: “Developmental Reading Needs 
Served by Radio.” 

Panel and Resource Persons: Leo Frederick, 
Principal, Bradwell School, Chicago; 
Helen G. Jones, Chairman, Reading Com- 
mittee, Senn High School; Louise Kirby, 
Chairman, Reading Committee, Hyde 
Park High School; Mrs. Nicholas Lee, 
Director of Speech Department, Madison 
Public Schools, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. Dilla 
MacBean, Librarian, Chicago Public 
Schools; M. Moran, Teacher, Shepard 
School; Lillian Novotny, Teacher, Wells 
High School; Agnes Sanders, Supervisor 
of Reading, Evanston Public Schools, 
Evanston, Ill.; Mary Shannon, Teacher, 
Ryder School, Chicago. 

3:30-5:00 p.m.—Student and teacher Training 
in Radio 

Chairman: Albert Crews, Production, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Chicago. 

Panel: Armand Hunter, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; others to be announced. 

3:30-5:00 p.m.—Radio in the Chicago Voca- 
tional Centers 

Chairman: Mrs. Katherine Wilson. 

Panel: To be announced. 
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Groadcasts for Schools 


ROADCASTS to the Indianapolis 
I iblic schools ror the eighth 
onsecutive year, are heard in the 


lassrooms of the 92 buildings as a 
irt of the regular class work. They 
iy also be heard by the parents and 
patrons of the schools on their home 
radios, thus serving as one more im 
portant medium for home and _ school 
operation 
Programs this year will be on _ the 
r every school day ver Statior 


WISH 11:15 to 11:30 a.m. The 
Library Story Hour on Monday is for 


trom 


‘ : 
nildret iI grades one through four 
So bial ree soe a ae 
I € YOOKS seiectead (TO meet tne needs 
| f “ee 
the classroom outlines for childrer 
is age ire well known to the 
Mies ' 
ns in the schools division. Only 
é best ones are chosen for broad 
ists. Children’s librarians from the 
branch libraries throughout thi 
ty tell the stories over the air. Under 
he direction of Miss Evelyn Sickels 
ipervisor of work with children, per 
. 1 1 1 
ssion from authors 1s obtained and 
1 5 ee er Oe a 
neauie oO OrOagcCastS 1S 1age Uf ( 
Ve tl ce classr« on teacher new st I 
erial she ight not otherwise be 
e to find 


The Library School Hour also 


> | he nN y f 
gs an increase in the number 
, 1 , 
ders and it helps t establish good 
} L, h;] _ f ¢ 
é yy habits these ld el 
X te ears rT age 
hildrer ] ] { zz 
oma C are il S¢ OOK Nard 


Primary Rhythmics broadcasts pri 
d twice a montl n Wednesda 
Mrs. Anne Morgan, Supervisor of 


t ety te eres 
, 2 ' th 
C l eview t 
e. Rad s the Ss 4 
t) \ S S 
s é 


follow the direction as given on the 


radio. They take notes and directions 

for coloring these designs after the 
acast 

Another monthly broadcast pre 


Wednesday at b1:¥5 
WISH is the 


room 


sented over 
high school home 
called this This Is 
Our Heritage. The general aim of the 


vg ida ce series this 


junior 
series year, 
year is to inspire 
tradi 
celebrating Amer 
thoughtfully and 
ently. The writing of the Star Spangled 
Navy Day, Armistice Day, 
Constitution Day, and _ birthdays of 
Hamil- 


thers 


and love for 
j 


tions and 


respect American 
ideals by 
lidays rever 
Bat ner 


Americans, Alexander 


Webster and 


amous 


ton, Daniel form 


the basis for dramatizations presented 
by students from Broad Ripple High 
3 1 under the direction of Miss 


Mary Connor, teacher and radio co 


Sing and Listen 


for children in grades four through 


1 month undet 


eight 1s presented twice 





he direction of Mr. Ralph Wright, 
Director Music. Music of foreign 
ands, music of our Americas, and 
usic ¢t stimulate interest in the 
y s programs heard in a 

irge number of the elementary schools 
| e played. Records made in the 

t 
s¢ s where bands and choruses are 


frequently in the 


The High School Hour heard every 
sday and every other Th 





) € ¢ K s 
present high 
> sce f 
st t d pupils 
ranizations 
s itic ¢g Ips are 
s t Droadcast The 
I te ial nd tne 
\ 1 
ese hign scnoot pro 
} i id rdi 
[he School Visitor, take 
ee ‘ ; ' f 
} | ‘ , ; 
\ 1 visit 
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Group Meets to Organize 
Radio Council in Boston 


A representative group of men and 
women assembled at the call of Dean 
Howard M. Le Sourd of Boston Uni- 
versity on Sept. 9 to consider the estab- 
lishment of a Greater Boston Radio 
Council. The organizations represented 
included the American Legion, the 
Boston Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Boston Teachers’ Association, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the Girl 
Scouts, the League of Jewish Women, 
the YMCA, the YWCA, the Boston 
Advertising Club, the Boston Kiwanis 
Club, the Boston Rotary Club, and 
various libraries and educational 
tutions 


Insti- 


An ad hoc committee, with Miss 


Elizabeth Boudreau as chairman, sub- 
mitted a constitution which, after a 
brief discussion, was unanimously 


adopted. This constitution, patterned 


charters of Radio Councils in 
provided for the 
stand- 
pro- 


recom: 


on the 
other communities, 
framework of organization, for 
ing committees on evaluation of 


grams, publicity to promote 


mended programs, children’s programs, 
education, membership, and war and 


peace co-ordination 
The purposes as outlined in the con 
stitution are “To provide a common 
ground and an organization for all 
rose who are interested in promoting 
1e best in radio; to encourage educa- 
tional broadcasting of all kinds; to de- 
local programs of the highest 

order; to improve the listening habits 
audience 
participation and reaction; to publish 
a selected list of the 


programs on the air, 


1 
velop 


of the public; to stimulate 
most constructive 
ational and local, 
sponsored or sustaining; to develop in 


this region a conference on educational 


tblic interest in radio: 


3 


to interpret 
the field of radio to the public; to pro- 
vide stations with media of interpreta 
tion and promotion; to encourage talent 
radio writing 


Mrs. Dorothy Lewis spoke on the 


rk of Radio Councils in other cities, 


ind production.” 


ering Val 


ious suggestions, especially 
valuation of existing program 
The charter members elected 
the officers of the 

President, Howard M 
Mrs 


Council, to wit 
Le Sourd; Vice 
Dorothy Kraus, Miss 





Presidents, 


Adelaid Fitzgerald, Carl J. Friedrich; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eliza 


Recording 


beth Secretary, 
Miss Carolyn Le Verf: 


Treasurer, 


Radio Council 
largest metropolitan dis 
he United States, with its two 
1 half million inhabitants and seven 


stations, to the growing list of 


The Greater Boston 


+} + ¢} 





ities with Radio Councils 
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MUSIC EDUCATION on KSL 





Series for Youthful Listeners Brought Dividends 


By Dr. Lorin F. Wheelwright, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Salt Lake City Public Schools 


UN WITH MUSIC—a program 
| peeled for youthful listening, is 
the title of a series of twenty educa- 
tional programs presented over KSL. 
Salt Lake City. Aimed at an audience 
of children in grades four through 
cight the broadcasts also uttracted a 
wide group of adult listeners. Each 
program featured selected recordings 
united by a continuity built around a 
central theme 


Underlying Objectives 
Throughout the series objectives 
underlying the program structure were 
1. Use music which in and of it 
self promotes enjoyable listening 


7) 


2. Shape all comment to a concise 
statement which invokes active 
listening 

3. Use interesting devices such as 
demonstrations, human incident, 
dramatic episodes, top-flight re 
cordings, etc. 

4. Adapt program sequence to audi 


ence response 


a 


Sell the idea that real fun can 
be had from permanent music 
as well as from “popular” music. 


“Footlifters” 


‘Music that Marches to Victory,” 
was the theme stressed in the first pro 
gram of the series. It emphasized the 
idea that good marches are “footlift- 
ers.’ A demonstration of the drum 
ming in Sousa’s “Sempre Fideles,” was 
a feature. One of the high-school 
teachers demonstrated the drummer's 
jargon, “daddy-mammy.” “paradiddle c 
‘‘ratamacue,.”” and the “flammadiddle 
These strokes were written on the 
blackboards of the various classrooms 
during the day. so children could 
anticipate with understanding the 
thirty-minute program in the evening 
Besides this touch of jargon, victorious 
marches of the United Nations were 
played 


Audience participation was invited 
through opportunity for request selec 
tions. This led to complete programs 
centered in the United Nations. After 
the broadcast on “Russia” one sixth 
grade class wrote, “We love the music 
of Russia because the Russians are 
such brave people.” 


Discussions on Technique 


The technique of program building 
varied with the different themes. When 
the “Peer Gynt™ suite was given, in 
addition to the standard recordings 
and comment, a special dramatization 
from a previously recorded program 
was woven into the continuity. Re- 
ports came back from listeners that 
they marvelled at the smooth transition 
from spoken comment to dramatic 
episode. This led to interesting discus 
sions 1n many classrooms on the tech- 
nique of the transcription and spot- 
pick-ups. The “Scheherazade” suite by 
Rimsky Korsakoff utilized the telling 
of one of the Arabian Night stories 
with “Sinbad” music used as_ back- 
ground. The audience was then _ in- 
vited to listen to the music of “Prince 
Kalender” and imagine its own story 


No Censorship 


Among the programs evoking widest 
audience response were: “Dumbo,” 
“Alec Templeton’s Musical Portraits,” 
“The Carnival of Animals,’ ‘Musical 
Magic,” “Folk Songs of the Americas,” 
and “Marco Polo.” After the program 
of “Marco Polo” two letters came 
from the same fourth-grade class. One 
asked for more Chinese music, another 
asked, “Would you please play some 
Japanese music?” We didn't play any 
Japanese music because we had none 
that we thought was worth listening 
to. However, no censorship was exer 
cised on “enemy” music. 


As a finale to the series, the most 


noted of all musical pranksters, “Til 
Eulenspiegel” by Richard Straus was 
featured. This music, which to many 
seems complicated and difficult to fol- 
low was handled in a somewhat unique 
fashion. Instead of reciting the lengthy 
program note at the beginning, a brief 
setting was offered. Then by a careful 
timing of comment and recording, a 
spoken sentence here and there through- 
out the piece directed the listener's 
attention to significant episodes of the 
musical story. 


Personal Contact 


The series was pronounced profitable 
for the public schools. At a time when 
large mass meetings of children were 
impossible, it facilitated personal con- 
tact between music supervisor, teach- 
ers, and pupils. The programs stimu- 
lated classroom activities and achieved 
sufficient popularity among students to 
place them along with musical pro- 
grams of national fame. In one junior 
high school a survey was made of best 
liked radio programs featuring music 
The results are shown here: 


Glee Club Preferences 


1. Hit Parade 

2. New York Philharminic 

3. Pause That Refreshes 

4. Telephone Hour 

5. Fun With Music 

6. Metropolitan Opera 
Average Class Preferences 

1. Hit Parade 

2. Fun With Music 

3. Kay Kayser 

4. Family Hour 

5. Pause That Refreshes 


6. Telephone Hour 


These results indicate that “Fun 
With Music” succeeded in being high- 


class without becoming high-brow. 





International Radiodifussion Union 


The Journal of the Association for 
Education by Radio has been asked to 
exchange issues with the publications 
distributed by the International Radio- 
diffusion Union with headquarters in 
Switzerland 


An interesting procedure was dis- 
closed with this exchange in that ma- 
terials which go to Switzerland from 
the United States have to be microfilmed 
either officially or unofficially and 
transmitted through the State Depart- 
ment in their so-called open pouch 
Upon arrival in Switzerland the micro- 
film is “blown up” and the enlarged 
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reproduction then sent by regular post 
to its destination in that country. This 
has involved the microfilming by the 
State Department of each entire issue 
of the Journal and the forwarding of 
that along with a microfilmed covering 
letter for each issue 


The publication of the International 
Broadcasting Union, which is the Eng- 
lish translation of the heading of this 
item, presents a cross-section of inter- 
national broadcasting in the various 
areas, important among which is edu- 
cation. A plan is being worked out 
whereby members of the AER can ob- 
tain copies of the publication on a 
regular basis 

















Give ‘Em Good Music! 


The following is taken from a read 
ers letter to Marjorie Kelly, radio edi 
tor of the Washington Post, deploring 
| € rood |! 


g music pro 


ams in the Nation's Capital 
Walter Lippman in his book 


. . , ; ‘ 
U. S. Foreign Policy states that it is 
: ; 
time to outhne pohctes, not according 
t< the Gallut Poll but for the sake 


this country’s better future. The 
ame 1s true oj radi 

If public opinion objects to good 
classical or serious modern music, 
don’t ask the listeners, don’t take the 
line of least resistance, just give them 
good music—and I bet you they will 
love it. 


Make It Constructive 
Answering a readers complaint cor 
thensive commercials Miss 
Kelly (see above) writes in het | 


in the Washington Post 





t mucl ult. I dt 
WA D s the National sOCcia 
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I think it should be re-emphasized 
that broadcasters are more than eager 
to schedule programs that the listen- 
ers want, but that so long as articu- 
late and outspoken responses are in 
the minority, the composition of air 
traffic is not going to change. 





“They Say- 


Contributions from AER members as 
well as excerpts Jrom statements of in- 
terest in the press, from radio and the 
speaker's platform 





Reports From Abroad 


Editors’ Note: Following are excerpts 
from Bulletin Mensuel No. 204 for 
January 1943, issued by Bulletin Men- 
suel de 1 Union Internationale de Radio 
diffusion, Geneva. Switzerland. These 
references include reports on educa 
tional radio in Axis overrun countries 
as others and must be read in 
the light of their o7 1. At the same 
time the brief accounts do provide 

hint as to what is in the minds 


f radio educationalists elsewhere. At 


tention 1S ¢ illed t the way it 1s be ng 
used to direct attention away fron 
the wal It should also be evident to 
he reader that radio is again being 


used as a propaganda medium but 


perhaps, in a more subtle manner 
Switzerland: Some newly discovered 
nusic by Handel. On January 15 a 
neert by the Swiss Romande Orch 
tra was broadcast in which one item 
harpsichord music by Handel 
only a month earlier. It has 


been found in the very rich “Naegeli 





Collection” gathered together by G. G 
Naegeli in the 18th Century and now 
housed in the Zurich library 
Great Britain: A broadcast sketch 
yout a wireless set. In November the 


BBC presented a very novel sketch 


wing listeners how their receiving 

et sli ild and sho ild not be used In 
the sketch a badly used set suddenly 
‘ t talk I ts accord and 
the t h it belonged 


ist VNat it tne ight ibs ut the way it 


is being used Then it drew their 
eS 

ittention ¢t certain rules which must 

ved 11 ne wishes to Nave good 





Bulgaria: D ment of scho 
1dcasti Half-hour broadcasts 
cs are given on Friday 
¢ ntary scl ls il d Sat irday 
scl Is The Govern 
é s the scl Is witl 
sets ex pt license tees 
{ f t , Bi 
€ 1 tted Ip W tr 
i 1 this first ye 
France: Radio programmes for and 


twenties, with Jean Renon, formerly 
a student of political science at their 
head, has undertaken to provide pro 
grammes which will please the young 
people of France. The most varied 
subjects are offered them: sometimes it 
is the mad dash along the road to 
lais in pursuit of Artagnan, another 





time a far-away adventure of Marco 
Polo or the life of Snow White: some 
times the songs of overseas fill the 
programme or a story or play by some 
young author Radio-Jeunesse keeps 
in touch with all that the Scouts and 
Companions do. and with the activitics 
of other youth movements, preparing 
programmes with such titles as “Young 
People and Their Bodies,’ “Young 
People and Nature.” and so on 
Broadcasts of a political or doctrinal 
ture are des.gned to make clear to 
young listeners the principles of the 
National Revolution. These have been 
ven fortnightly since the beginning 
f December, each sett ng forth some 
characteristic phase in the lives of the 
“at percursors of thes: new principles 
n such a way as to inculcate the feel 


' 
ng of unity of the country 


Norway: Winter programmes, 1942 

The evening programmes of the 
rwegian Broadcasting Company com 
prise talks on such themes as “What 
m I going to be and how shall | 
accomplish it?” “What studies should 
I take up?” “What ought I to know 
ibout technical organizations?” and 
“What writers are of importance for 


These programmes also contain sci 


entific talks of general interest, topical 


P pecial items for young people 
] 1 
and other educational transmissions 


Slovakia: The Slovak radio and folk 
e. For the last three years the Slovak 
Radio has been busy collecting the 
old national songs and music which 


have been tn danger of disappear-1 


5 


. 
pecial reporting car has toured the 


es to find and record this music 

t has succeeded tn gathering to 
ether a collection which the Radio 
( pany has put into shape for the 
choirs quartettes etc Each 


this folk music appears in the 





] es ind aS DeC p pt iT 
| tim 

\ te method is applied to this 

k of recovering and re-animating 

the people's music of the past. The 
t characteristic melodies are first 
Mismtumel tee lah t with Jecial 

¢ cted by collaborators with special 
knowledge of such subjects and are 
then recorded by trained technicians 


The — stations f Vienna, Berlin, 
D nau Alpen, Belgrade, Sofia and 


Pucharest have already made use of 
1 

this material in their programmes and 

A continue t dg sO 
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Wartime Radio and 


Post-War Possibilities 


(Continued from page 1) 


More recently, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the F. C. C 
network rules. No member of that high 
tribunal questioned the advisability of 
the rules or the need for such regu- 
lation. No member of the majority or 
the minority of the Court thought the 
rules were an infringement upon the 
constitutional guarantee of free speech 
The only argument was over the ques: 
tion of jurisdiction. It was decided by 
the majority that the F. C. C. did have 
jurisdiction under the Communications 
Act to promulgate and make effective 
such rules. The rules forbid the opera- 
tion of two national networks by one 
company, discourage the network own- 
ership (but not the afhliation) of sta- 
tions in cities where there are an in- 
sufhcient number to go around and 
deny the network any control over 
non-network rates. The rules further 
provide that a network affiliated sta 
tion can no longer bind itself by con- 
tract to broadcast programs of only 
one network. The network can no 
longer bind itself to withhold a pro- 
gram from a non-afhliated station when 
the afhliated station has declined it 
Stations are limited in amount of time 
which may be optioned to a network 
and they cannot be required to broad 
cast a program they deem unsuitable 
All affiliation contracts have been re- 
stricted to two years’ duration. The 
rules do not jeopardize present net- 
work program. They do not represent 
a direct attempt, nor will they have 
the indirect effect, of permitting the 
government to dictate program policy 
or program content. The only limita- 
tion is on the right to contract in such 
a way that local stations will give up 
their right or avoid their duty to de- 
termine what programs are in the pub 
lic interest and consequently whether 
they should go on the air 


Much has been said about the rules 
and several questions have arisen. Do 
such regulations restrict freedom of 
speech by placing undue control over 
such freedom in the hands of a gov 
ernment? Will the regulations hurt 
chain program quality? Will the chains 
lose advertising? Will the two-year 
duration clause cause stations to switch 
around among the networks? 


These regulations do not endanger 
free speech. Their very purpose is to 
guarantee local stations the right to 
carry such programs as they desire and 
believe to be in the public interest with- 
out losing the benefits of chain afhilia- 
tion. Thus, the new regulations make 


possible a greater dissemination of pro- 
grams and thereby encourage free 
speech. As stated above, there has 
been no attempt on the part of the 
F. C. C. to dictate the content of pro- 
grams and there should be no such 
attempt. It is just as true, however, 
that one or two large chains likewise 
should not be permitted to dictate pro- 
gram content or program policy if we 
are to have free speech on the air. 


There is nothing to indicate that 
the regulations will hurt the quality of 
chain programs. Quite the contrary, at 
least one major chain, C.B.S., answered 
with an emphatic “yes” when asked 
whether it intended to continue pub- 
lic service program operations in the 
fields of news, entertainment, educa- 
tion, religion, public discussion and 
war morale broadcasts. That chain fur- 
ther stated that it intends to maintain 
its network service to advertisers in 
the fields of program promotion, sales 
promotion, psychological research, au- 
dience research, merchandising, market- 
ing and publicity, and assured its ad- 
vertisers that the F. C. C. rules do not 
jeopardize present network programs 


Continuing the policy of letting the 
chains answer the “bugaboo” of “con- 
trol to the point of strangulation”, 
listen to the C.B.S. comment on that 
part of the rules requiring termination 
of affiliation contracts within two years: 


“The shortened contract term 
should not change the common in- 
terests which bind a station and a 
network. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the present C.B.S.  sta- 
tions have been afhliated with 
Columbia for a number of years 
* * * We expect no greater rate 
of ‘turnover’ of station afhliations 
under the new rules.” 


From the foregoing it would appear 
that the chains themselves are not as 
concerned as certain writers would have 
us believe. In my opinion, a fair time 
test of the new regulations will result 
in a more widespread realization that 
they do not tend to stifle free speech 
but rather that they foster free speech 
by encouraging the wider distribution 
of both chain and local programs and 
by making it possible for people in a 
one-station area to hear programs 
emanating from more than one chain 


Radio is not only a thing of the 
past and a power at present. It has 
tremendous future possibilities 


Even before the war, great strides 
were in the offing which will result in 
substantial improvement in the art of 
broadcasting and general radio com- 
munications. FM, television and fac- 


Page Eleven 


simile are ready for general use and 
the great new kindred field of radio 
electronics apparently knows no bounds. 


Both from the standpoint of trans- 
mission and reception, great improve- 
ments have been made in_ standard 
broadcasting. Program content and 
effectiveness continue to improve. The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
has recently perfected a “static neutral- 
izer’ designed to eliminate radio static 
created by atmospheric conditions or 
machines. The device, say its inven- 
tors, utilizes electronic tubes automat- 
ically adjusted to each radio signal and, 
not only subdues the static, but con- 
verts the electrical energy of the static 
into useful work. Radio sets were 
available immediately preceding the 
war at a price within the range of 
almost every family budget. Sets with 
victrola players built in were common 
and new electrical transcription devices 
had made possible a corresponding im- 
provement in the records 


Today, radio broadcasting carries to 
every listener a graphic word-picture 
of the war. It provides cheap, feasible 
entertainment and relaxation for thou- 
sands of war-weary people throughout 
the land. It is becoming increasingly 
more important in the field of edu- 
cation. 


Recent radio wave propagation de- 
velopment has made available for gen- 
eral use new regions of the radio spec- 
trum. Frequency modulation, or FM, 
affords a whole new technique of using 
portions of the spectrum. Some 500,000 
sets were equipped to receive these 
FM high-frequency broadcasts before 
the war necessitated clamping down on 
new equipment for civilian use. The 
static-free reception of FM broadcasts 
and the greater width of frequency 
band indicates that FM will substan- 
tially supplement standard _ broadcast- 
ing after the war 


Television, once retarded by a re- 
ceiving set full of whirling discs and 
motors, has now been simplified to an 
extent which should make it available 
for general household use within a 
short time after peace comes. The de- 
velopment of the kinescope screen and 
the iconoscope, or television “eye” has 
freed the art from dependence upon 
mechanical devices and television can 
now be completely electronized. Great 
improvements have likewise been made 
in the mechanical sets. Much was 
learned from the English Scophony 
system. C.B.S. color television is ready 
for theatre audiences when equipment 
can be installed. Without regard to the 
current dispute over the merits of the 


(Continued on page 12) 











Wartime Radio and 
Post-War Possibilities 


(Continued from page 11) 


various systems, radio now has sight 
and mankind anxiously awaits the bene- 
fits thereof 


While attempting to simplify tele- 
vision, the R.C.A. Laboratories dis- 
covered the principle which has made 
possible the completion of its new 
electronic microscope—a seeing device 
from 50 to 100 times more powerful 
than the strongest optical microscope 
It will enlarge a blood corpuscle to the 
size of a two-foot sofa pillow; a human 
hair to the size of a giant redwood tree 
Already it has contributed new knowl- 
edge in chemical research to particle 
size and shape, colloids, surface chem- 
istry, thin films, plastics and artificial 
rubber. It has made possible for the 
first time the photographing of the in- 
fluenza virus in the laboratories at 
Pennsylvania University. Consider the 
beneficial effects upon the world when 
the medical profession has had time 
to exploit fully the possibilities of this 
new aid to sight whose inventors, in 
accomplishing their task, have gone 
even beyond the borders of light 


You may wonder and you have a 
right to wonder what an _ electronic 
microscope has to do with radio. The 
answer is simple. Its power comes from 
harnessing electrons which are so small 
that it takes 30 billion, billion, billion 
of them to weigh an ounce. The deli- 
cate task of harnessing these demons of 
power is accomplished by the use of 
radio tubes. In fact, radio tubes pro 
duce electrons, control them and har 
ness them, thus forming the heart of 
electronics. Today efficiency control 
and utilization of radio waves is en 
tirely dependent upon electronic de 
vices 

Future radio expansion will not be 
confined to communication or even to 
communication augmented by pictures 
The end of the war will reveal to the 
public great, new developments in this 
kindred field of radio electronics. Al 
ready Ss engineer masters proudly 
point to the fact that the electron tube, 
a modification of the radio tube, car 


see Teel taste, remen ber meas 


ire, count and talk. It lacks only a 


science 
Rad tubes now pertor countless 
bs throughout industry and science 
No task seems too difficult for them 
The can De sed ( pe dox Ts brit 4 
elevators to the proper landing and t 
te s timil M4 devices lt is 


common knowledge that they can be 
used to count and sort merchandise, 
match colors and even to gauge thick- 
ness of materials to the millionth of an 
inch. These tubes will measure hu- 
midity and atmospheric pressure. They 
can even be used to record the amount 
of sunfall. In any substance, they will 
detect the presence ot tiny solids no 
human eye can see. Their job can be 
made to range in scope from locating 
icebergs at sea to providing conclusive 
evidence that a motorist has exceeded 
the speed limit. They will revolution- 
ize criminology by making punishment 
for crime swift and sure rather than 
just severe. The “seeing eye’, which 
is radio controlled and operated, as well 
as other recent devices for detection of 
trafhe violations, illustrate what I 
mean. And, just imagine an “alcohol- 
ometer’’, that resembles an old-fashioned 
radio set, and which will detect to an 
embarrassingly accurate degree the ex 
tent of alcoholism of car drivers. 


It has been these discoveries in the 
field of radio electronics which have 
made possible simplification of the home 
radio and modernizing of the phono 
graph. Likewise, the radio telephone 
has been a direct outgrowth of this 


science 


In the postwar period ,radio elec- 
tronics will make possible installation 
of many safety devices in the automo- 
bile and aviation vehicles of tomorrow 
The seeing eye of radio can warn of 
“stop lights ahead’ and can even be 
synchronized with highway signs to in 
form the driver of dangerous curves 
and the like. One has only to remem 
ber statistics of automobile accident 
fatalities to realize the tremendous 
postwar aspects of such a development 

Today, ray tubes of 300,000 volts, 
utilizing X-radiation produced by the 
withering fire of tiny electrons, make 
possible the accurate photographing of 
the fastest bullets as they crash into 
armor plating. Think of the possible 
uses of this one development in pho 
tographing machinery to discover de 
fects and to improve techniques and 
efhciency—or will we have machinery 


in the radio age of tomofrow? 


Then there is the great new field of 
radio-thermics, another radio develop 
ment which is far afield of communica 


tions. Who would have believed—what 


Jules Verne was there even to guess 

twenty years ago, that one day radio 
Waves wi uld de used t heat, glue, dry, 
case harden, anneal, rivet, weld and 
even to deactivate enzymes! Yet, the 
ew idustry f radio-thermics has 
grown so rapidly since the war that by 
the ¢ 943 it is estimated there 
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will be more radio frequency power 
used for such industrial pursuits than 
the total installed power of all broad- 
casting stations in this country. The 
process is simple—especially to us lay 
people. You merely create dielectric 
losses in an electrostatic field! It fol- 
lows, as night the day, that heat is 
generated! The principle was first used, 
of course, in diathermy machines which 
generate heat deep within body tissues 
by creating such dielectric losses. 


The development of laminated ply- 
wood and its renewed use as airplane 
parts is a recent improvement. The 
old steam-plate process of manufactur- 
ing laminated propellers was slow and 
the finished product lacked uniformity. 
Radio frequency, say the experts, pro- 
vides a uniform application of heat to 
the entire article and at a much more 
rapid rate. With many materials, the 
time is cut from days to minutes. 


This same heating process can be 
used to speed up gluing processes and 
form a bond stronger than the material 
itself 


A new radio electronic threadless 
sewing machine has been developed. It 
can be used to bind all thermoplastics. 
Two pieces of material are passed be- 
tween two metal rollers which generate 
heat, via the dielectric loss method, 
which in turn cause the materials to 
fuse or weld together in a tight bond 
stronger than the original material. 
The seam is air-tight and water-tight. 


These and hundreds of other appli- 
cations are future possibilities in the 
field of radio-thermics 


Facsimile, already beyond the lab- 
oratory stage in prewar days, will con- 
tinue its advances throughout the war 
years and into the postwar era. It is 
not at all unlikely that future pilots, 
through the use of automatic facsimile 
equipment, will receive maps, weather 
charts, and other matter at their con- 


venience 


All this and more too, through cour 
tesy of radio electronics. Small won- 
der then, that men and women look 
forward to the end of the war and 
the uninterrupted exploitation of the 
peacetime possibilities of these discov- 
eries. For, then will the radio age be 
full upon us 


(To be continued in December issue) 
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University of Kentucky and KOAC 
Break Radio TABU 





Broadcasters in general have main- 
tained a “hands off” policy toward 
programs about venereal disease despite 
the fact that a little education and en- 
lightenment on the subject via radio 
could do much to overcome the scourge. 
A few years back, Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon-general of the United States 
Public Health Service, was prohibited 
from mentioning the words “syphillis” 
and “gonorrhea” on the air. The atti- 
tude throughout the industry had been 
to sidestep the issue. 


In a very significant way some 
progress is being made against this 
tabu. Several months ago a group of 
faculty members of the University of 
Kentucky, realizing that there was a 
high percentage of cases in some parts 
of the state, decided to prepare a series 
of broadcasts for Kentucky. Radio, 
they figured, was the ideal medium for 
the dissemination of this information. 
Dr. Charles Baker, a leading syphilolo- 
gist and director of the venereal control 
program in nearby Fayette County, 
volunteered his services to the Uni- 
versity and proceeded to write and 
record a series of ten talks in language 
understandable to the layman. The re- 
sult was the program “Our Hidden 
Enemy—Venereal Disease.” 


The recordings were offered free of 
charge to a station servicing the Uni- 
versity's own community. They were 
turned down. Then they were offered 
to a national network and to a 50,000- 
watt station, and similarly were refused. 
Failing here, the series was then offered 
to stations affliated with the National 
Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, an organization of educational sta- 
tions. Only KOAC in faraway Corval- 
lis, Oregon, operated by the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, was willing 
to broadcast the programs. The broad- 
casts did get a little attention in the 
West before KOAC had completed the 
series. Several other stations in Ore- 
gon expressed a desire to use the pro- 
grams and the Nevada State Board of 
Health, likewise, asked permission to 
present them in Nevada. Meanwhile, 
the series had not been broadcast in the 
University's own community or by any 
station in Kentucky. 


In March, 1943, when the George 
Foster Peabody Radio Awards were 
announced, station KOAC was cited 
for the courage displayed in being the 
first to carry this series. This recogni- 


tion on a grand scale caused the atti- 
tude of broadcasters toward the series 
to undergo a change. Since the an- 
nouncement of the award, seven sta- 
tions in Kentucky, including the one 
which turned down the original offer, 
have broadcast the programs. And 
there is now a waiting list of others 
who wish to carry it, including more 
than one 50,000-watt commercial sta- 
tion. 


The incident points up how valuable 
service to the public can be rendered 
by a local station that is willing and 
courageous enough to do a little pio- 
neering.—James G. Hanlon. 


(Scripts of the ten talks may be 
secured from the University of Ken- 
tucky for a cost of ten cents each, and 
dub-offs from the master records are 
available for the cost of the blanks to 
any station desiring to broadcast the 
series. ) 





Listening Habits, Tastes of 
Typical College Students 


Students at Michigan State College 
listen least of all to their own college 
station (WKAR), complaining that the 
educational programs are not made in- 
teresting. 

This straightforward observation is 
made by Barbara Griffin in a report on 
a survey she conducted in an effort to 
determine the radio listening habits and 
tastes of college students. Miss Griffin 
is a student in radio broadcasting at 
Michigan State College. Other find- 
ings: 

e@ Students listen to the radio two 
hours each day and twelve hours each 
week, 

e Radio newscasts are favored over 
newspapers as a source of news. 

e@ Popular music is preferred to other 
types of programs, with plays, classi- 
cal music, variety shows, quiz programs 
and talks (including news) and discus- 
sion programs following in order. 

e WJR, a CBS affiliate and the larg- 
est station in the area, is listened to 
most. 


According to Miss Griffin, students 
from every division of the college were 
included in the survey, with a repre- 
sentative number being chosen from 
the senior, junior, sophomore and 
freshman classes. The questionnaires, 
she revealed, were filled out by three 
hundred carefully selected and repre- 
sentative students. 
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These Are Americans 


(Continued from page 2) 


told of the Mexican-American contribu- 
tion to the armed services and to in- 
dustry and agriculture. Next the effort 
of the city and county schools to as- 
similate the Mexican group into society 
was presented; and the final broadcast 
showed the relationship of a local race 
problem to the problem of world co- 
operation. 


Full orchestra, experienced actors and 
skilled producers were used for the 
series. Lhe response was reported to be 
very gratifying. Individuals and groups 
from both the Anglo and Mexican com- 
munities expressed their approval. 
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